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ithe carriage —they are gone to an evening party at Lady 
C——’s. Let us go too, dear reader. We have no invita- 
tion, it is true — n’ importe — Lady C—— is, by far, too laxu- 
jriously indolent to trouble her graceful head about us. She 
| will only raise, in languid wonder, her large, soft, dreamy 
eyes, and he glad of an excuse to arch still more her already 
beautifully curved eyebrows. So then, here we are, and just 
in time to hear the announcement of Sir George and the 
Misses Melton, and to see the eager gaze of admiration which 
follows the first appearance, this season, of the beautiful 
heiress, Georgiana. “ Remember, love, no waltzing!” whis- 
pered Sir George, as he led them forward. ‘Remember, 
love, no waltzing!” was echoed in a low, playful tone, on 
the other side, and, turning, Georgiana met the dark and 
earnest eyes of her betrothed lover, Vincent Lorraine. She 
had deemed him far distant, and could not wholly repress 
the smile and blush of delighted surprise, that stole to her 
cheek at the sound. But she averted her face to conceal 
them, for she was provoked at his presumption, as she 
haughtily deemed it, in daring thus to dictate toher. ‘He 
knows,” she said to herself, “that [ have never waltzed, 
even with him ; indeed, he never presumed to ask it; but he 
shall learn that his commands are not to be my law; and 
papa, too! what could induce them both to force me into 
an alternative so very disagreeable? not that I see any great 
harm in waltzing, except that a man’s arm round one’s 
waist must be a bore.” 

During these very reasonable cogitations of his docile 
daughter, Sir George led the ladies to a sofa, and left them 
in charge of Lorraine. “J could never,” said the latter to 
Carry, as he took his seat beside them, wholly unconscious 
of the wayward mood into which Georgiana had wrought 
herself, “I am sure I could never respect a woman who 
would submit to the familiarity necessary in that voluptuous 
dance.” 

‘‘Miss Melton,” said the young and graceful Duke of 
B——, bowing low to Georgiana, “I hardly dare ask the 
honor of your hand for the next waltz.” Georgiana smiled 
encouragingly. ‘ Will you indeed be so gracious?” offering 
hisarm. Georgiana rose and acceptedit. The Duke looked 
surprised and vexed, while Caroline raised her eyes im- 
ploringly to her sister's face. 

“ Georgy!” she whispered, “you mill not waltz after what 
papa and Vincent have said!” 

‘“ Papa and Mr. Lorraine do not know me!” and she cast 
a glance of playful, but slightly scornful defiance at her lover. 
She was rather startled, and very much provoked at the look 
he gave her in return. It haunted her through the waltz, 
and though she had never looked so brilliantly beautiful, 
and never danced with such bewitching grace, the smile on 
her lip was a falsehood, for her heart was ill at ease. 

We must now explain the evident disappointment betrayed 
by the Duke of B——, when Georgiana accepted his pro- 
posal to waltz. On his way to the mansion of Lady C——, 
with a band of gay companions, he had rashly laid a wager 
of considerable amount, that only one unmarried woman in 
the room would refuse to waltz with him, and that to that 
woman, whoever she might be, he would propose before the 
end of the season. Georgiana Melton was in his mind’s or 
rather his heart’s eye, when he made the bet. A passionate 
admirer of beauty in all its forms, he had borne her radiant 
image away from many a festive scene, and worshipped it 
in solitude and silence. He had heard, with a species of ex- 
ultation, a few evenings previous, her dignified refusal to 
waltz with the most distinguished individual in the room, and 
he had thought how well the ducal coronet would grace a 
brow so noble and so pure. Gay, profuse, and seemingly 
thoughtless as he was, he had narsed in secret a noble refine- 
ment of soul, which rendered him fastidious, even in trifles, 
and he could not forgive Miss Melton her evident eagerness to 
join in a dance he disapproved, although her favored partner 
was himself. He was vexed with her for failing to reach 


the standard of perfection he had raised in his own mind, 
and when the dance was done, he turned away with a sigh, 
that told of blighted hope. 

Georgiana mistook that sigh for one of love; for she had 
often marked his earnest gaze of admiration, and, in spite of 
her long chgrished affection for Lorraine, her young heart 
fluttered at the thought of the brilliant conquest she had 
made. i 

As the Duke left her, her cousin approached. Her eyes 
fell beneath his, and her very temples flushed with the agita- 
tion of her heart. He seemed about to speak as he took her 
trembling hand ; but suddenly letting it fall again, without a 
word, he hurried by and left the room. Georgiana smiled as 
her fancy pictured an interesting reconciliation, which she 
intended should take place in her boudoir, the next morning, 
at farthest. : 















































Felect Tales. 


THE WALTZ AND THE WAGER, 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 














CHAPTER I. 


“ We are quite ready, papa,” said Georgiana Melton, as 
she entered her father’s library, with her sister Caroline. 
“« Do let us go this very minute —I am so impatient!” 

“I see you are, my love, and therefore you will be good 
enough to sit quietly down, till I have finished my paper.” 

Georgiana bit her beautiful lips, and threw herself on a 
sofa opposite a large mirror, while Caroline smilingly stooped 
to caress an Italian greyhound, which had sprang from the 
hearth when she entered. 

While the three are thus occupied —Gregory with herself, 
Carry with her dog, and their fond father ever and anon 
feeding his paternal vanity, by a shy peep over the edges of 
his paper, we, my dear reader will, with your permission, 
take the same liberty, with the sincere, but scarcely reason- 
able hope, that you may experience as much pleasure in the 
survey, as did Sir Richard Melton. ¢ 

No wonder the frown gradually cleared away from the 
polished brow of Georgiana! No wonder her superb, hazel 
eyes are so proudly lighted up, as she gazes at the reflection, 
in the mirror, of her brilliant and aristocratic beauty. She 
cannot be more than nineteen years of age; yet there is per- 
fect majesty in her mein, and in the noble contour of her 
form and feature, as she lies with her small head thrown 
haughtily back, her white throat curved, and her fair round 
arms folded gracefully before her. Her dress is of rich 
white satin, fitting closely to her beautiful bust, and reaching 
nearly to the throat, where it is terminated by a row of 
swan’s down. The satin falls, which drape her dimpled 
elbow, are trimmed in the same chaste and simple manner : 
but look ! as she moves, the sudden flash of diamonds from 
amid the rich softness of the down betrays, that simplicity 
alone cannot satisfy the regal taste of the wearer. She is 
evidently fond of those “ stars of the darkling mine.” They 
girdle her waist; they are wreathed on her snowy arm; 
they gleam like chain lightning amid the braids of dark 
brown hair, which is parted smooth from her white veined 
temples, and plaited behind. Her head is exquisitely formed, 
her forehead is fair and broad, her eyes are eloquent with 
the beauty of a proud and generous soul. The bloom on her 
cheek is the richest hue of health and youth and hope, and 
the expression of her arched and glowing mouth is inimitably 
spirited, yet sweet as a new-born rose. Altogether Georgiana 
Melton is about as radiant a creature as ever thought fit to 
illame this sad, cold world of ours. And now for the fairy 
Caroline. . Poor Carry! by the side of her brilliant and stately 
sister she is like the lily of the valley in the shade of a mag- 
nificent magnolia. Her form — what there is of it—is pretty 
and light; buat her hands and feet are so small, that peopl 
wonder what they are good for. Nevertheless, she is very 
lovely, and very graceful, and though her timid beauty, over- 
spread as it is, by the more striking charms of Georgiana, is 
seldom noticed, yet the extreme delicacy of her complexion — 
the profusion of her silken ringlets, that fall in a shower of 
light on her shoulders —her dimpled cheek, rosy mouth, and 
melting blue eyes, looking so bewitchingly bashful beneath 
those drooping lashes—all these, combined with an air of 
the most perfect child-like innocence and purity, may well 
render the little petted Carry, what a friend of mine emphati- 
cally called her, ‘a charm!” She, too, is dressed in white; 
but her dress is muslin, of the simplest fashion, and wholly 
unadorned. Carry is just sixteen, and just “ coming out.” 

Bat see! they are preparing to go. Sir George is putting 
down his paper, Georgiana is wrapping a magnificent shaw! 
around her queenly form, and Carry is tying her cloak. 
They pass through a line of liveried servants —they enter 


CHAPTER II. 

“T have lost my wager,” whispered the young Duke to 
his friend, Lord N , “and what is worse, I have lost 
the loveliest woman in England.” ; 

“ Pardon me, my friend,” said Lord N———. “You 
have lost neither your bet nor your bride.” 

“How? Have I not waltzed with every unmarried woman 
in the room? (Thank Heaven, there are not many!) and is 
not Miss Melton the star of the season ?”? 

“Do you see that delicate creature at her side?” replied 
his friend. ‘ 

“Who can see any thing where she is, but herself? Ha! 
but she is beautiful! whois she? do you know her? I hope 
she don’t waltz. I dread to ask ber, lest those sweet lips 
should simpeg.tyes.’ I shall detest that word in future.” 
And ere ‘Lo could reply, the Duke was request- 
ing from Georgiana an introduction tc her sister. 

Caroline’s eyelids drooped, and a soft blush warmed her 
delicate cheek, when he hesitatingly requested her to join the 
waltzers. He almost trembled for her answer. It was sim- 
ply, ‘No, your grace!” and the young nobleman thought he 
had never heard a voice so thrillingly sweet before. ‘“ Will 
you not, indeed?” he involuntarily exclaimed. “I am so 
happy to hear it.” Caroline opened her blue eyes wide with 
wonder, and Georgiana grew stately ; but they soon forgot 
the seeming rudeness of the remark, in the delight which his 
eloquent conversation inspired, and the generous heart of 
our hervine exulted at the impression which her “ fairy pet”? 
(as she fondly called her sister,) had evidently made. 

‘‘T am sure you have bewitched him, sweet!” said Miss 
Melton to Caroline, the next day, while talking over the bail, 
“and what a charming little Duchess you will be!” she con- 
tinued, fondly twining her jewelled fingers in the ringlets of 
her sister, as the latter closed her tell-tale eyes on her shonl- 
der. But haste! that was Vincent’s knock —I am sure it 
was!’ and she stooped and kissed Carry’s fair brow, to con- 
ceal the emotion which glowed in her face. 

« What an enchanting picture!” exclaimed the Duke of 
G——, as he entered the room at the moment. 

Georgiana started in disappointment, and Caroline in 
blushing delight, at the voice. And where was Vincent Lor- 
raine? 

The servant answered her heart’s_unuttered question, by 
handing her a letter, with which, making a scarcely audible 
excuse, she hurried from the room. 








CHAPTER III. 

One bright afternoon in September, about four years sub- 
sequent to the date of the incidents related in the preceding 
chapter, 2 luxurious boudoir in Belgrave Square was occu- 
pied by two ladies, both young, and one almost child-like in 
her appearance. The form of the latter was of fairy-like 
proportions, with the roundness and grace of a Hebe. She 
might have personated that goddess in face as well as figure ; 
for her deep blue eyes were full of joy and love; her mouth 
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had the fresh and dewy red of a ripe, but unplucked cherry — 
her cheek was bright with tender bloom, and countless curls 
ofa rich golden bue, clustered softly round its dimpled beauty, 
and enhanced the bewitching sweetness of its expression. 
Young as she was, she was evidently a mother, for a lovely, 
sportive infant lay in her arms, and a miniature of herself, 
a tiny girl, between two and three years of age, stood at the 
knee of the other lady, turning over the gilded leaves of an 
annual. 

It would be difficult to describe the singular beauty of the 
face, which was bent towards the child ; the large hazel eyes 
were filled with a wild and passionate melancholy. The 
cheek was perfectly colorless, yet so transparent, that any 
unusual emotion would instantly reveal itself there, illu- 
mining that spiritual paleness with a brilliant glow, momen- 
tary indeed, but exquisitely delicate. The hair was glossy, 


and intensely black, iying in rich masses on either side of 


the face, and braided lousely behind. The eye-lashes were 
long, of the same jettish hue, contrasting strangely with the 


tintless purity of her complexion. The grace and majesty of 


her form were finely developed by her rich but simple dress. 
It was a black velvet, sweeping in ample folds below her 
feet, and wholly without ornament, excepting a frill of black 
Jace at the throat. She was seated in a deep crimson chair, 
over the arm of which hung a superb Indian shawl, bright 
with the gorgeous colors of the eastern loom. 

“Oh! isn’t that a pretty picture, aunt?” exclaimed the 
little pratiler at her knee, and the lady stooped still lower, 
until her pale cheek touched the round and rosy one of the 
child. 

The door opened, and two young men entered the room, 
one of them saying, as he did so, “I have brought you an 
old friend, Caroline, whom I am sure you will be happy to 
see, and you also, Georgiana.” 

While the youthful Duchess sprang eagerly forward to 
welcome the stranger, the dark-haired lady languidly raised 
her eyes ; but they fell again instantly, and the color mount- 
ed to her brow, when she met the earnest and admiring gaze 
of the Duke’s companion. 

«Miss Melton,” said the deep and musical voice of Vin- 
cent Lorraine, while his lip quivered with emotion, ‘this is 
indeed a happiness I did not dare to hope; but after a four 
years’ absence from all I love best upon earth, you will not 
surely refuse to welcome me home again.” 

Georgiana threw back her stately head ; but she could not 
repress the glowing smile of joy which lighted up her beau- 
tiful face, as she replied, ‘‘ My welcome can be of but little 
importance to Mr. Lorraine; but it is freely given, never- 
theless.”’ And she frankly held out her hand. 

“T wish you success, most heartily, my dear fellow!” 
said the Duke, as he and Lorraine were riding through Hyde 
Park a few days afterwards, “but Imust candidly tell you that 
you have but little chance with ‘the statue,’ as she is called 
by her male acquaintances. She has refused all who over- 
came their awe of her sufficiently to propose, and seems de- 
termined to keep herself to herself, with all her beauty of 
mind and person. To tell you the truth, I am quite aston- 
ished at her condescending to shake hands with you the 
other day. Itisa liberty which no one else would presume 
to take with her. In truth, she has odd ideas about some 
things, which I cannot account for. In my opinion, she is 
over-fastidious, if a woman can be so. No, no, though she 
is the light of our household, she will never grace another. 
I fear; I should say, I hope, for what would Carry and the 
children — what stiould I do without her? With the excep. 
tion of my own little wife, she is the purest minded, and 
most disinterested woman I ever knew.” 

The reader may account, although the Duke could not, for 
the smile which grew brighter and brighter on the counte- 
nance of Lorraine during the foregoing speech, and for the 
exulting tone in which, at its close, he exclaimed, ‘She is 
mine, if there be truth in woman!” 

“ What can you mean, and where ave you going, Lorraine?” 

But the youth was out of sight ere the sentence was finish- 
ed, and the wondering Duke pursued his way alone. 

“ Will you never forbid me to waltz again?” asked Geor- 
giana, as her restored lover implored her consent to their 
immediate union. 

“ Never, never, my precious!” 

“ And will you never run away again for four long years 
at a time, truant?” 

“ Death only shall part us, my own!” 

“ And I may waltz when I choose?” 

“ Yes, love!” 





“ And with whom I choose?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” s 

“ There, then,” (and she gave him her hand,) “this day 
twelvemonth it is yours forever.” 

Poor Lorraine pleaded, but in vain, for an earlier day. 

“No! dear Vincent,” said Georgiana, seriously, “if you 
are going to repent a second time, I choose it should be before 
our marriage; it would be rather inconvenient afterwards.” 

“ What has animated our statue?” asked her sister, en- 
tering at the moment. ‘I have not seen such a smile, nor 
such a blush on her face these four years.” 








Bramtples for Boutg Pen. | 


JOHN SCOTT, EARL OF ELDON. 


Truty has it been said by the bard of att times, that 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, — 
and perhaps this belief has never been more strongly borne 
out, than in the personage whose name follows. John Scott, 
together with his brother William, was educated in the free- 
school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England. They were 
both children in the middle class of society. Both were ar- 
ticled to attorneys, and both, at the expiration of these arti- 
cles, resolved to push their fortune at her great mart, London. 
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terness, and great was the difficulty with which he arrived 
at the conclusion, that all this must be abandoned, if he 
Wished to emerge from the obscurity in which he was plunged. 

In fact, he proceeded to pack up his personals, and pay 
his little accounts ; he negotiated with an eminent bookseller 
to take his small but valuable collection, and even took his 
passage in a vessel which was proceeding to Newcastle — 
his native place. 

At this very juncture, dame fortune was preparing for him 
an important change. The celebrated Lord George Gordon 
| was about to take his trial, and the gentleman who was re- 
tained as junior counsel being unexpectedly prevented from 
performing his duty, the brief and the opening of the cause 
were by happy chance given to Mr. Scott. It was a god- 
send. He made himself master of his subject—he was 
favored with an opportunity which enabled him to. electrify 
ithe court. Alleyes were turned upon the hitherto unknown 
young man. Briefs were from this time poured in upon him. 
He daily rose in popular opinion, and in that of “the powers 
ithat be.” He gradually became Solicitor and Attorney Gen- 
eral. He rose to the rank of Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, which office he retained for more than a quarter of 
a century ; and the obscure John Scott, without a farthing, 
was merged in the Earl of Eldon, the possessor of 50,0007. 
in annual receipt—the friend of kings and princes—the 
leader of a powerful party in the state. 
















John, with whom only we have now to do, went through his Siar cae a ein 
term, and got admitted to the bar. But when this was done, ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS, 

poor John could not get a client. Unfortunate young man,|| An Englishman making the grand tour towards the middle 
his family connexions were few, humble, and far away. It|/of the last century, when travellers were more objects of 
was true, that he had studied deeply and effectually the pro-|/attention than at present, on arriving at Torin, sauntered 
fession which he had taken up ; —it was true, that his com-|/out to see the place. He happened to meet a regiment of 
panions in private society admired the wit, as much as the|/infantry returning from parade, and taking a position to see 
knowledge, of honest Jack Scott. In the clubs, in the de-||it pass, a young captain, evidently desirous to make a dis- 
bating room, in all those places where “small artillery” is|/play before the stranger, in crossing one of the numerous 
practised, Scott invariably bore the palm away, and yet he||water-courses with which the city is intersected, missed his 
continued to remain, —a briefless barrister. In vain he was/|footing, and in trying to save himself, Jost his hat. The 
seen daily in Westminster Hall, with wig of snowy white-|/exhibition was truly unfortunate — the spectators laughed — 
ness, gown of ample flow, and purple bag, in which, driefy|/and looked at the Englishman, expecting him to laugh too. 
to speak, briefs there were none atall. A motion of course|/On the contrary, he not only retained his composure, but 
produced him now and then a half guinea, but even these|/promptly advanced to where the hat had rolled, and taking 
were like angel-visits, “few and far between ;” and though ||it up, presented it with an air of unaffected kindness to its 
they brought him the small piece of gold, they brought him |/confused owner. The officer received it with a blush of sur- 
not honor or distinction. prise and gratitude, and hurried to rejoin his company — 

As time wore away, so also wore the patience of poor|/there was a murmur of applause —and the stranger passed 
Scott. A fine flow of spirits had long sustained him, but|/on. Though the scene of a moment, and without a word 
gradually he was becoming attenuated in frame, and melan-|/spoken, it touched every heart —not with admiration for a 
choly in countenance. Some demon whispered him, that he|/mere display of politeness, but with a warmer feeling for a 
had mistaken the road to fortune, and suggested that he had||proof of that true charity “which never faileth.” On the 
better retreat in time, and endeavor to patch up his hopes|/regiment being dismissed, the captain, who was a young 
by another course of life. He wrestled with the spirit, how-||man of consideration, in glowing terms related the circum- 
ever, for a time, still hoping with each day that something||stance to his colonel. The colonel immediately mentioned 
might turn up, to draw him from his obscurity ; —for be it||it to the general in command; and when the Englishman 
observed, that Mr. Scott was aware, and justly aware, that|/returned to his hotel, he found an aide-de-camp waiting to 
he had within him matter for higher observation than hith-|/request his company to dinner at head-quarters. In the eve- 
erto had fallen upon him. The office of reporter to a daily ||ning he was carried to court—at that time, as Lord Chester- 
paper, the contribution of an article occasionally for a mag-||field tells us, the most brilliant court in Europe—and was 
azine, and the few motions above alluded to, in the courts, ||received with particular attention. Of course, during his 
enabled him to keep the wolf from the door, and to pay his//stay at Turin he was invited every where; and on his de- 
expenses in going on the circuit twice a year, where the||/parture he was loaded with letters of introduction to the dif- 
pleasure of seeing one or two mammoth leaders carry away ||ferent states of Italy. Thus a private gentleman of moderate 
all the practice, and the opportunity of studying human na-|/means, by a graceful impulse of Christian feeling, was ena- 
ture in the best school— that of litigation — were his sole||bled to travel through a foreign country, then of the highest 
rewards ;—for it must be remarked, that though a young/jinterest for its society as well as for the charms it possesses, 
man may, in Westminster Hall, have an opportunity of|/with more real distinction and advantage than can ever be 
startling the public ear, by some unexpected and powerful |iderived from the mere circumstances of birth and fortune, 
remark, yet on circuit the juniors are puppets in the hands|/even the most splendid. 
of the leaders ; who take especial care not to hazard their 
popularity, by allowing the young men to exhibit too much. CREDIT. 

Such continued to be the life and sufferings of John Scott; || Ir must never be forgotten that character is the main ele- 
his energies cramped, his spirits bowed down, his labors||ment of credit. The following anecdote, given by Mr. 
those of drudgery, slavery, and obscurity, which last, by the|} Walker, is in point : 
way, was “the unkindest cut of all.” It was no longer a|} “I owe my success in business chiefly to you,” said a sta- 
reckoning of months; they had stretched themselves into}/tioner to a paper-maker, as they were settling a large ac- 
years, and Mr. Scott still continued a briefless barrister, ajjcount; “ but let me ask how a man of. your caution came to 
reporter, writer, wit, and we had almost said —a broken-||give credit so freely to a beginner with my slender means?” 
hearted man. Hibs elasticity of spirit began now to fail him.|| ‘ Because,’’ replied the paper-maker, “at whatever hour 
He thought seriously of giving up the law, and of trying his||in the morning I passed to my business, I always observed 
fortune in commercial or some other speculation. The//you without your coat at yours.” 
thought of this, however, the reflection of the time which he|| Different men will have different degrees of success, and 
had expended in intense study, —the lore which he felt con-/|every man must expect to experience ebbs and flows ; but no 
scious he had treasured up, —the many whom his own heart/| man in this country, of whatever condition, whois really atten. 
‘old him were far inferior to himself in talents, and who,||tive, and what is of great importance, who lets it appear that 
nevertheless, were rolling in affluence, all added gall to bit-'|he is so, can fail in the long run. 
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Origtwal Poetry. 
STANZAS. 


TO *##88ee*, 








Tux moon is brightly beaming ; — 
Where doth it beam on thee ? 
And many a lovely seeming, 
Hangs on each silvered tree, 
Bedecking bright these frosty eves, 
As they were hung with rosy wreaths. 


There have been hours of brightness 
We both have looked upon ; 
With step of fairy lightness 
Those dear bright hours are gone, 
Too like a meteor’s gleaming ray, 
Leaving me sorrow’s dark’ning day. 


Where, whither art thou roaming? 
Art thou on land or sea? — 
Yet wheresoe’er this gloaming 
In beauty meeteth thee, 
Oh! let it bring kind thoughts of one 
Whose love was thine, and thine alone. 


This gentle light is streaming 
O’er many a hill and dale ; 
The waking and the dreaming, 
Those treading death’s dark vale ; 
A sadden’d touch on all it throws, 
Like chastening of mingled woes. 


Does this reflected glory 
In grief with thee still dwell, 
And dost thou life’s strange story 
In sorrowing accents tell ? — 
Oh! mayst thou know the soothing power, 
The calmness of this moonlight hour! 


The suntight’s brilliant flowing 
Wearies the troubled soul ; 

And earth in beauty glowing, 
Brightened from pole to pole, 

Seems a vast temple, far and wide, 

Deck’d by the hands of gorgeous pride. 


But this half shadowed gladness 
Tells the grieved soul of rest ; 
Its tone of plaintive sadness 
Speaks comfort to the breast: 
*T would seem a seraph’s wing had swept 
Around, while sin and suffering slept. 


I gaze upon this waxing moon, 
Or court its waning light, - 
When riding at its highest noon & a 
Midst ether pure and bright, 
And deem its radiance is shed o’er t 
The loved one I shall see no more. M. M. O. 


Original Besans. 
TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE,----NO, VI. 


Att things intended for the regulation of human society, 
are commenced and conducted with calculation and fore- 








emotions constitute the copious fountain of many generous 
efforts for the correction of dangerous error, the diffusion of 
various comforts, and the mitigation of deep wo. When 
these efforts are most successful, society is in the most thriv- 
ing course of progression. 

To form a good government, we must have a creative 
power. This the moral sciences excite and teach us to ex- 
ercise. The physical but bend the mind to discover. To 
constitute and continue a government, we must be acquainted 
with the human heart — know all the different motives of 
action, and be able to anticipate the engrossing interests 
which will spring from the diversified relations of life. The 
moral sciences impart this knowledge — the others but in- 
form you of man’s physical organization. To enact just and 
wise laws for the closer regulation of men among them- 
selves, the rights and duties of individuals must be known. 
These the moral sciences teach. The physical can only fur- 
nish you a shelter under which toenact those laws. To dis- 
seminate the principles on which the government is founded, 
in order that men, out of seeming mystery, may not imagine 
mischief, but co-operate for the success of their objects, the 
logical, philological, and elccutional sciences must be famil- 
iar, and all their various arts practised, that the people may 


“|| be convinced and persuaded into the right path, and there 


kept. Do the physical sciences prepare for such a course of 
action? Not in the least. They may furnish a printing 
press, but the press would be idle, should thought be inac- 
tive. The moral sciences teach how to take advantage of 
the unspeakable velocity of thought; but we can profit by 
a velocity of not more than sixty miles in an hour by the 
physical. The one class is reflective in its operation, exer- 
cising the rich stores of memory, calling the judgment to 
compare, and leading to both the playful and useful crea- 
tions of the imagination. The other is perceptive, and is 
debarred from the enjoyment of the richer and nobler world 
within the breast, while it plods and grossly delves among 
the unsympathizihg clods and shapes of inanimate nature. 
But no doubt that class of people who, after reading “ Par- 
adise Lost,” would ask “* What does it prove?” dissent from 


to the highest emotions of philanthropy and religion — which 


quently it is confronted by a wali which another science 
would ‘have foreseen and timely avoided. Itvis strictly arbi- 
trary in the manner and course of reasoning. A man trained 
by the moral sciences, will reach a goal before a mathema- 
tician has calculated the distance. In the human mind an 
almost intuitive knowledge and an instinctive power exist, 
by which we leap apparently to conclusions, correct and cer- 
tain, as if by a regular course of visible reasoning. If, for 
practical purposes, the majority of men were like Sir Isaac 
Newton, and other great mathematicians, verily William 
the Doubter would have many relations, and the world 
would be at a stand; while its inhabitants, wrapt in sage 
meditations, would consider decision rashness, and hesita- 
tion wisdom. They would, as Hamlet commanded Ophelia, 
** Doubt the stars are fire ; 

Doubt that the sun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar.” 

The science of mathematics merely works on what is 
placed before it— it stirs not a step from its sella curulis — 
it is so dignified. There, raised aloft, looking down with 
scorn on the sister sciences, and sublimely musing on crook- 
ed figures and pointed angles, he hears and looks good 
schemes in the face, ponders on them, till the interest is 
past — reasons away generous enthusiasm — hesitates till 
action would be useless — doubts things which, from their 
very nature, are irrefragable and self-evident — and at last, 
with his faltering judgment, brings up the rear of conclu- 
sions which had been made long. before by differently con- 
stitated minds. Oh, thou genius of mathematics! Thou 
exact exactor of proof —thou spurner of the words of ve- 
racity — thou, who art never generous, nor always just — 
thou dissolver of the charms of beauty — how can all that is 
truly valuable in man be avenged on thee, for the foul 
wrongs which thou unblushingly committest! 

In conclusion, we have seen that a judicious power of 
planning schemes for the progress of society, is most essen- 
tial—nay necessary,—that the moral sciences exercise 
that power, and not so mathematics. Hence that science 
has not the greatest influence for the progress of society. It 
is granted to be the greatest of the physical sciences ; there- 
fore, by its own laws, all other sciences of the same class 


ing science, yclept mathematics, which considers manifest||/cannot be of the greatest advantage for human advancement. 
absurdities worthy of proof, and “explains upon a thing, till|| Alas, for the Philistines, now Goliah is dead, and that, too, 


the above decision, —— would put-in a claim for vs mia 


all men doubt it”? — and those same precise gentlemen would 
bolster up their plea with pleasing stories of great men study- 
ing that time-murdering science, great Jove ! for amusement ! 
Such employment is altogether a matter of taste, and proves 
nothing as to the more useful development of the intellect. 
We particularly speak of this science, because some infatu- 
ated persons consider it the-science — the concentration and: 
quintessence of the good of all other systems — the very sum! 
and centre of the scientific universe. 

Mathematics chiefly employ the perceptive faculties, and 





sight. Whatever is to control or affect in any way, the con-|/ exercise not the mind in any way necessary to the purpose 


secutive and collective interests of the mass of mankind, and 


of planning a scheme by which men may subserve each oth- 


is liable to modification or destruction by incidental circum-!! er’s interest while they advance their own. Whoever heard: 


stances, can only advance in a regular, onward course, by 
being planned and guidec by a forecasting intelligence, ex- 
ercising a severe judgment, a peculiar knowledge, a nice 
calculation, and a fore-reaching thought. But what object 
is chiefly conducive to the advancement of mankind? As 
nothing permanently or extensively useful can be long in 
progress without the union, mutual understanding, and co- 
operation of men, the first and chief object of attainment 


of a constitation being framed, or a rotten system of govern-, 


conquered by the puny sciences, which the swaggering mon- 
ster presumed to spurn. 
Washington College. J. L. 8. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE OASIS OF THEBES. 

M. Ayrme, a French chemical manufacturer, has been no- 
minated by the Viceroy of Egypt, civil and military Governor 
of the whole of the oasis. This oasis is twenty-three leagues 
in length, and from two to four in breadth. That of Garbe, 
where there is also an alum manufactory, is about twenty 
leagues in extent. These two oases contain, it is said, some 
excellent soil, calculated for raising indigo, cotton, sugar, 
and madder; they are studded with Artesian wells, which 
have been noticed by Arago. The ancient inhabitants used 


ment repaired, by applying mathematical joints and beams ?| to dig square wells through the superficial vegetable soil, clay, 
The science has been praised as a great promoter of accu-| marl and marly clay, down to the limestone, from twenty to 
racy and conciseness of language. Does not rhetoric the||'Wenty-five metres in depth. The last rock contains the 
same? He who figures as a mere mathematician, cannot | Water which supplies the wells, and is called by the Arabs 
be numbered among the liberal and extensive benefactors of | 4g27 ¢! Moya. In the rock, holes were bored from four to 
mankind. He may prate of angles and other “ horrible | eight inches in diameter. These holes were fitted with a 
shapes,” but men’s feelings are not quantities: he may even| block of sandstone supplied with an iron ring, in order to 


must be a good, political government — that one form of hu-|| calculate the distance of the sun, but since none anticipate a.|St0p the supply, when there was danger of inundating the 


man society.. Without it, no order can continue ; no bless- 
ing from industry be secure ; no literary or scientific pursuit 
advanced ; and none of the thousand ties and interests which 
beautify and elevate life, can firmly exist. 

By proving this chief object to be better gained by one of 
the two classes of sciences, we shal! accomplish our purpose 
of exhibiting the superior influences of: that one in the pro- 
gress of society. 

Above, we have hinted at the faculties especially requisite 
for the invention and institution of such a government. 
Now what science or class of sciences is better adapted to 
excite, exercise, and develope those faculties, in order to pro- 


dace that crown of human blessings? We answer, the class of|| of elevated emotion is annihilated. 


moral sciences ; for they exercise the keenest faculties on 
the most abstrase and intricate subjects ; and not only tothe 
object of training the mind, is it best conducive, but it arouses 
the noblest feelings of our nature, by presenting materials of 
contemplation which evince the beauty, worth, and dignity 
of humenity. Thas, through its inflacnce, the soul is incited 


railroad thither, he consumes time in a comparatively use-)|COUMtry. 
less employment. He may thus occupy himself till dooms. A FISH WITH FEATHERS. 

day, without advancing the real happiness of the world ; for!) 4 corresponpent of the Auburn Journal states a singular 
true happiness springs from right moral feelings, an exer-|| circumstance. A few nights since, Stephen Gifford of Au- 
cise of a refined taste, and a proper understanding of our|| -42q 9 noted fisherman, anchored his lines on the bottom of 
relations to one another and to the Deity. The discovery of Cayuga lake, at the depth of 150 feet, and after praying to 
the principles of gravitation has effected very little for the the moon and stars, as fishermen ever do, that “he might 
happiness of men: the earth wheels round in the same old/|p4 ye good luck to-night,” and waiting the usual length of 
course as she did in the days of the Chaldean shepherds,||.ime, pulled in his line, when to his astonishment he found 
perfectly indifferent to human praise, blame, or criticism.|| ached to his hooks, in addition to 27 fine trout, a Joon, 
But the sublimity of astronomy is destroyed by the intrusive weighing 12 pounds. The bird had dove down to this ex- 
presence of mathematics, and thus one of the noblest sources traordinary depth in quest of prey, and not surmising that a 
barbed hook lay concealed in the bait, found, when too Jate, 

The science neither exercises forethought, nor in any way| hat it had “caught a tartar!” 

excites and employs a creative power. But we are wrong; ees Se 
it is creative — it creates an evil habit of loitering for proof}} Vetocity or Licutninc.—Late and ingenious experiments 
about a fact which is quite self-evident: it creates a cavil-|| have proved conclusively that electricity travels with a veloci- 
ling disposition and paralyses the practical. It plods on|/ty twice as great as that of light, being at the rate of 24,000,- 
step by step, looking ahead bat an inch at a time, while fre-|!000 miles a minute. 
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Tales of War. 


NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


[The following sketch of the scene that occurs after a battle, will give 
the reader a deeper insight into the awful sufferings and the demor- 
alizing effects produced hy war, than the account of the battle itself. 
Who would be willing to engage in a contest that would produce 
such a scene in our own country ?] 

Tae night which followed the battle was a sad one.— 
Through the darkness, and under a fast-falling rain, the 
hours were spent in searching for our wounded comrades 
amid the heap of slain upon the field ; and the glimmering 
of the lanterns as they flickered far and near across the wide 
plain, bespoke the track of the fatigue parties in their mourn- 
ful round —while the groans of the wounded rose amid the 
silence with an accent of heart-rending anguish: so true 
was it, as our great commander said, ‘that there is nothing 
more sad than a victory, except a defeat.” 

Around our bivouac fires, the feeling of sorrowful depres- 
sion was also evident. We had gained a great victory, it 
was true: we had beaten the far-famed legions of France 
upon a ground of their own choosing, led by the most cele-| 
brated of their marshals, and under the eyes of the Em- 
peror’s own brother; bat still we felt all the hazardous daring 
of our position, and had no confidence whatever in the cour- 
age and discipline of our allies ; and we saw that in the very 
melee of the battle the efforts of the enemy were almost ex- 
clusively directed against eur line, so confidently did they 
undervalue the efforts of the Spanish troops. Morning broke 
at length, and scarcely was the heavy mist clearing before 
the red sunlight, when the sounds of fife and drum were 
heard from a distant part of the field. The notes swelled or! 
sunk as the breeze rose or fell, and many a conjecture was 
hazarded as to their meaning, for no object was well visible 
at more than a few hundred yards off: gradually, however, | 











they grew nearer and nearer, and at length as the air cleared; 
and the hazy vapor evaporated, the bright scarlet uniform of; 
a British regiment was seen advancing at a quick step. 

As they came nearer, the well-known march of the gallant! 
forty-third was recognized by some of our people, and imme- 
diately the rumor fled like lightning, —“it is Crawford’s 
brigade ;” and so it was: the noble fellow had marched his 
division the unparalleled distance of sixty English miles in 
twenty-seven hours.» Over a burning sandy soil, exposed to) 
a raging sun, without rations, almost without water, these) 
gallant troops pressed on in the unwearied hope of sharing’ 
the glory of the battle-field. One tremendous cheer wel- 
comed the head of the column as they marched past, and 
continued till the last file had deployed before us. 

As these splendid regiments moved by, we could not help 
feeling what signal service they might have rendered us a} 
few hours before ; their soldier-like bearing, their high and 
effective state of discipline, their well known reputation, 
were in every mouth, and I scarcely think that any corps| 
who stood the brunt of the mighty battle were the subject of 
more encomium than the brave fellows who had just joined us. 

The mournful duties of the night were soon forgotten in 

the gay and buoyant sounds on every side. Congratulations, | 

shaking of hands, kind inquiries went round; and, as we) 
looked to the hilly ground where so lately were drawn up| 
in battle array the dark columns of our enemy, and where 
not one sentinel now remained, the proud feeling of our vic- 
tory came home to onr hearts with the ever thrilling thought, | 
** What will they say at home?” 

I was standing amid a group of my brother officers, when 
I received an order from the Colonel to ride down to Talavera 
for the return of our wounded, as the arrival of the Com- 

mander-in-Chief was momentarily looked for. I threw my-, 
self on my horse, and, setting out ata brisk pace, soon reached | 
the gates. 





On entering the town, I was obliged to dismount and pro-! 
The streets were completely filled with peo-| 
ple, treading their way among wagons, forage carts, and| 
here was a booth filled with all imaginable) 


ceed on foot. 


sick litters: 


wares for sale ; gin shop established be-| 


there, a temporary g 


neath a broken! baggage wagon ; here, might be seen a merry | 


party throwing dice for a turkey or a kid — there, a wounded! 


||5 of 52, 3 of 50, 7 


man, with bloodless cheek and tottering step, inquiring the 
road to the hospital ; the accents of agony mingled with the 
drunken chorus, and the sharp crack of the provost-marshal’s 
whip was heard above the boisterous revelling of the de- 
bauchee. All was confusion, bustle and excitement. 















la place at such a time, and not least of all, in the richest) 


||been wounded in both legs by the explosion of a shell, but 
|| yet not so severely as to require amputation. 


ye’ll be this morning after that. 
| coming, and I called out to Maurace Blake, ‘ by your leave, | 
| Maurace, let that fellow pass, he’s in a huarry:’ and, faith, | 









Inot an only child, and I never liked the family, — what are, 
'| you grinning for, ye brown thieves? ’’— this was addressed to! 


shop this morning, there’d be plenty of sneezing in Sackville-| 


street. 
'|pression that seemed to threaten that if no wounded man| 


Talavera brought us no mourning for a comrade to damp’ 











and uncared for, while the little drammer amused an ad- 
miring audience of simple country people by some wondrous 
tale of the great victory. 

My passage through this dense mass was necessarily a 
slow one. No one made way for another: discipline for the 
time was at an end, and with it all respect for rank or posi- 
tion. It was what nothing of mere vicissitude in the fortune 
of war can equal —the wild orgies on the day after a battle. 

On turning the corner of a narrow street, my attention 
was altracted by a crowd which, gathered round a small 
fountain, seemed, as well as I could perceive, to witness 
some proceeding with a more than ordinary interest. 
clamations in Portuguese, expressive of surprise and admi- 
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che Bouts Bessaptst. 


[We cannot find it in our heart to refuse a place to the following little 
collection. They bring too vivid a recollection of school-boy days, — 
of the bright cluster of faces on a mossy bank, and the voices of kind- 
ness and glee that mingled in'the quiet of some shady flook, when, 
fatigued with the forest ramble, the little band gathered together to 
commune of ‘the past, the present and the future.*? The balmy 
breath of the school-girl seems to fan our cheek, as she pours the 
pure thoughts of her inmost soul into the ears of her chosen com- 
panions. We give them to our readers, hoping they will have the 
heart to appreciate them for what they profess to be.] 











Ex- To the Editors of the Boston Weekly Magazine : 


Gentiemen —If after reading the following pieces, you deem them 


ration, were mingled with English oaths and Irish ejacu-|| worthy insertion in your paper, you will much gratify the authors by 


lations, while high above all rose other sounds —the cries)| their publication. 


of some one in pain and soffering ; forcing my way through 
the dense group, J at length reached the interior of the crowd, 
when, to my astonishment, I perceived a short, fat, punchy 


Yours with respect, Tue Five Frienps, 


WORDS. 
Turoven the medium of words, it is in the power of all to 


looking man, stripped of his coat and waistcoat, and with||make themselves either a blessing or a curse to society, 


his shirt sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, busily employed 
in operating upon a wounded soldier. Amputation knives, 
tourniquets, bandages, and all other imaginable instruments 
for giving and alleviating torture, were strewed about him, 
and from the arrangement and preparations, it was clear 





that he had pitched upon this spot as an hospital for his pa-| 
tients. While he continued to perform his functions with a| 
singular speed and dexterity, he never for a moment ceased 
a running fire of small talk, now addressed to the patient in| 
particular, now to the crowd at large — sometimes a soliloquy) 
to himself, and not unfrequently, abstracted upon things inl 
general. These little specimens of oratory, delivered in such' 
imaginable Cork accent, were sufficient to arrest my steps, 
and I stopped among the crowd for some time to observe him. | 


The patient, who was a large powerfully built fellow, had) 
| 





‘Does that plaze you, then?” said the doctor, as he ap- 
plied some powerful caustic to a wounded vessel, “there’s, 


no satisfying the like of you. Quite warm and comfortable, 
I saw that same shell 


said to myself, there’s more where you came from: you’re| 


a Portuguese, — “ There, now, keep the limb quiet and easy.| 
Upon my conscience, if that shell fell into ould Lundy Foot’s: 


Who’s next?” said he, looking round with an ex- 


was ready, that he was quite prepared to carve out a patient, 
for himself. Not exactly relishing the invitation in the 
searching that accompanied it, T backed my way ea 
the crowd and continued my path to the hospital. 

Here the scene which presented itself was shocking beyond: | 
belief — frightful and ghastly wounds from shells and can- 
non shot were seen on all sides, every imaginable species of 
suffering that man is capable of, was presented to view ; 
while, amid the dead and dying, operations the most painful) 









|| ous reptiles. 


How sweet and lasting is the memory of kind words, espe- 
cially if bestowed on us when in trouble. The mention of 
the name of one from whom we have received them, seldom 
fails to awaken in our hearts a thrill of grateful love. How 
few have escaped the anguish of soul, inflicted by words of 
unkindness or cold indifference. Should we see persons 
with drawn swords in their hands, cutting and hewing in 
every direction, we should at once pronounce them maniacs 
or murderers. But is it any more reasonable or mereiful to 
convert words into instruments of torture, with which to 
lacerate hearts? 

And how quickly should we resent the insult, if our gar- 
ments or persons should be purposely soiled! But immortal 
spirits are often tarnished and degraded by words of impurity, 
and the foul deed receives not even a censure! - The impor- 
tance of words is illustrated with much simplicity and beauty 
in the fable of two little girls, which describes one as having 
gems, pearls and roses fall from her mouth whenever she 
uttered a word, but from the mouth of the other fell venom- 
F. R. 


THE PAST....THE PRESENT....THE FUTURE. 


Tue past — of lost hours it is mournfully tedling, 
Of long mis-spent years in youth’s genial bloom ; 

Of joy’s fleeting dreams its sad notes are swelling, 
Of hopes fondly cherished, laid Jow in the tomb. 


The present — O mortal! to thee it is crying ; 
Retrieve thy past errors ere yet hope has gone ; 
Secure thyself glories immortal, undying, 
Now — now seize the moments, — soon they will have flown. 


The future, we know not — thick darkness is hiding 
Its joys and its sorrows fore’er from our view : 

Fear whispers of dire scenes of trouble betiding, 
While Hope points to pleasures unfading and true. 


Then while our past follies we’re deeply bewailing, 
Let us seek to improve the present aright ; 
That the bliss of the future may still prove unfailing, 
When Time’s changing scenes shall have fled from our sight. 
3. Be 


WHERE IS THE SPIRIT’S HOME ? 
Various and numberless have been the conjectures whieh 


were proceeding with a haste and bustle that plainly showed | have found place in the human mind, in regard to this sub- 


how many more wuited their turn for similar offices. 
stairs were blocked up with fresh arrivals of wounded men 
and even upon the corridors and landing places, the sick 
were strewn on all sides. 

I hurried to that part of the building where my own peo-| 
ple were, and soon learned that our loss was confined to! 


about fourteen wounded ; five of them were officers ; but,| 


the exultation we felt in our victory. 


- 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

Tre number of men of war of all rates which compose the) 
French navy, and which are now armed, is 199 ; 20 of the! 
line, of which 4 are of 120 guns, 2 of 100, 3 of 90, 4 of 86, 





oy 7 of 80; 22 frigates, of which 5 are of 60 guns, 1 of 58,| 


7 of 46, and 1 of 40; 18 corvettes, of which, 
7 are of 20 guns, and 11 from 20 - 28; 3 corvettes are of 
16 guns; 21 brigs, of which 16 are of 20 guns; 16 brig- 
adisos of 10 guns; 9 gun brigs, with 4 pieces of cannon ; 35) 


staff-officer, with his flowing plume and glittering epaulettes, ||of burden, 12 lighter (gubares,) 2 transport brigs, and 20 
wended his way on foot, amid the din and bustle, unnoticed !'steam-boats. | 


The | ject ; 







and we may well suppose there will be difference of 
opinion, on a question so deep and boundless; one which 
the greatest minds are not able satisfactorily toanswer; and 


| many, because they are unable, by philosophical reasoning, 
||to arrive at the truth, and comprehend it, have come to the 


conclusion, that the spirit, with the body which it inhabits, 
finds its home, its final resting place, in the dust of earth: 


| fortunately, we lost not a man of our gallant fellows, and|| others suppose that it enters into the body of some animal, 


and thus lives and will live, continually changing its habi- 
tation. But by far the greater part, at least in enlightened 
nations, believe that when it leaves the body, it ascends to 
its Father in Heaven, there to be rewarded aceording to the 


|| deeds done here ; if it has done weil, its home will be in 


heaven. But where is heaven! God is every where, why 
may we not suppose that heaven is every where also? —Dod- 
dridge, in his writings, supposes that we are surrounded by 
invisible spirits, and that when we drop this mortal body, 
we are immediately in heaven. 

When we speak of going home, we generally mean @ 
place where we have spent a part of our lives, where our 


The ||schooners, cutters, &c., of 8 guns and under; 11 corvettes| nearest connections, and dearest earthly friends still reside. 


Is it not possible that we shall again inhabit this earth, and 
| visit the same hills and dales, and meet the same friends 
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with whom we now associate, after all that is unholy, all//annual fibres of the wood. The age of the tree, at the period 


that man has corrupted, has been burned up, and it has been ||when the bees seem to have taken up their abode in it, must 
have been from 30 to 40 years, as all the timber beyond that 


Our school days here will soon be past ; but how delightful |jage was perfectly sound and without perforation, The insects 


prepared for the residence of pure and holy spirits? 


is the thought, that the school in heaven will never end, || were found in drouses of various sizes, all the way up from 


where our teachers, perhaps seraphs and archangels, will |/the bottom of the tree to near the upper end, and each drouse 
never leave us. To attend that school whose superintendent ||was connected with the other by a small aperture, or pas- 
is the blessed Saviour, in the society of teachers and pupils 
with whom we have associated here, is a consideration wor- 





[sages by which a connection was established between all the 
compartments of the hive. Bees in all stages of growth, 


thy of our utmost exertions. The Astronomy of that school|/and without wings, were found in it, and the full grown bees, 
wwill be as much above onrs, as the great source of light and/||in a state of perfect preservation, presented an appearance 
motion is above the objects which he has created. The) exactly similar to that of our own honey bee after being 


Botany, too, will be as much more interesting, as its flowers 
are more lovely and beautiful. May we not suppose that 
its flowers are living spirits, whose essence, purity, meekness 
and love, combined in different proportions with humility 
and confidence, so as to form colors, forms, and textures, 
more beautiful than we can imagine, whose perfumes, arising 
with the vibrations of sweet music and praise, are continually 
wafted through the heavenly atmosphere? These are flowers 
that will never decay, but continue to grow brighter and 


more lovely throughout the endless ages of eternity. 


Oh, that our Heavenly Father would send his holy spirits 


to sow the seeds of heavenly flowers in every heart, and 


teach us so to cultivate them, that when we must bid fare- 


well to earth, our spirits may be transplanted to his heavenly 
kingdom, there to find an everlasting home. N. D. 


“THERE IS A PLEASURE IN THE PATHLESS WOOD.” 


How pleasant a walk in the early spring, 
When the snow the sun is fast melting, 

And the fresh-gushing waters with them bring 
The tokens of winter’s relenting. 


I love by the moon’s pale light to ream 
In woodlands light and free, 

And to watch the river’s sparkling foam, 
As it bounds in merry glee. 


I love on the fresh green turf to kneel, 
And pour my heart in prayer 

To Him who for his creatures feels 
A father’s tender care. 


The mossy turf with laurels crowned, 
And violets more fair, 

The lilies, in the valleys found, 
Make sweetly fresh the air. 


I love the notes of the whipporwill, 
So plantive and so sad ; 

A pensive charm when nature is still, 
To me-they e’er have had. 


I love to watch the changeful gleam 
Of the moon, through the poplar tree ; 
When all, save me, of happiness dream, 
From care, by slumber free. 8. He 





I would lie 
Beneath some little hillock, grass o’ergrown, 


Swathed down with oziers, just as sleep the cotters. H. K. White. 


I wovutp not have this body rest 
Within a city’s crowded tomb, 
Where strangers might at leisure come, 
And gaze upon this faded bloom. 
Nor would I have a marble dome, 
Crowd down these ashes in the dust, 
Or storied urn, to tell in whom 
While here on earth I placed my trust. 


No, I would sleep unknown, forgot, 
By all, save friendship’s chosen band, 
In some retired and lonely spot, 
Near my loved home, — my native land. 
At evening’s mild and solemn hour, 
There would my spirit love to stray, 
And guard from man’s intrusive power, 
The mound where rests its fellow clay. 


And if some déar, beloved friend 
To my lone resting place should come, 
And shed in sorrow, pure, unfeigned, 
Tears of regret upon my tomb, 
With rapture would my spirit breathe 
Sweet odors o’er the mourner’s brow, 
And gently scatter evening’s dew, 
To mingle with her tears below. 3. P. 


PAiscella nies. 


SINGULAR FACT. 

A rew days ago a log of St. John’s yellow pine timber, 
cut up in the Greenock Patent Saw Mill, was found to con- 
tain a hive of bees, in a most perfect state of preservation. 
The log was a root cut of 35 feet in length, and 26 inches 
Square. It was about 140 years of age, as indicated by the 





















idestroyed by smoke. One of the cells filled with the bees 
still remains at the mill for the inspection of the curious in 
natural history. — Greenock Advertiser. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

We find the following account of a strange affair in the 
London Globe of March 12th, which, if true, furnishes an- 
other striking illustration of the uncertainty of circumstantial 
evidence, and the terrors, surpassing all of which imagina- 
tion can conceive, that environ the miserable wretch doomed 
to a public execution : — 

‘‘A French paper called the Audience, contains a letter 
ifrom a private correspondent, dated Gibraltar, the 28th ult., 
| whieh States that an opulent British merchant named James 
Boxwell, long resident there, had been tried and convicted 
of the murder of his daughter, on circumstantial evidence, 
and that on his way to execution the convict saw in the 
crowd another Englishman named John Keats, who had been 
jextremely active in collecting evidence against him. The 
convict expressed a desire to die in peace with all mankind, 
and to pardon this person, whom he had considered his great- 
est enemy. When the convict reached the scaffold, the exe- 
cutioner was preparing to execute the sentence of the law, 
when a voice was heard in the crowd, exclaiming, “It is I 
that am guilty, and not the convict.’ This exclamation was 
made by John Keats. He confessed that it was he who had 
carried off James Boxwell’s daughter; that he had cut off 
jher hair during her sleep, and stolen one of her dresses, 
which he had steeped in blood ; and that the generous par- 
don granted to him by his victim, had caused him to reflect 
on the enormity of hiscrime. The executioner immediately 
withdrew the rope from the convict’s neck, and the cap from 
jhis face, when it was discovered that he was dead from the 
effects of terror. The atrocious John Keats was conducted 
to prison amidst the execrations of the populace, who wished 
to tear him to pieces.” 








LOSS OF A LEG FROM SELF-AMPUTATION. 
Axsovut twelve months since a single woman, about 36, 
(who for years had suffered from a bad constitution,) was 
seized with the gradual loss of the use of the left leg, com- 
mencing at the toes, which gradually extended itself until it 
reached between the calf of the leg and the knee, the whole 
of the leg being perfectly useless, and becoming callous. 
About a fortnight since, previous to the medical attendant 
calling upon her, she was in the act of being moved out of 
bed, when it was found the leg had separated three inches 
below the knee, causihg no pain, or hemorrhage following. 
The disease, divested of surgical phrases, is called dry mor- 
tification. The leg, we believe, is in the possession of Wil- 
liam Ward, Esq., surgeon, Huntingdon, who attended the 
patient, and is in a perfect state, the flesh and toe nails re- 
maining entire, but the color a dark brown, the surface of 
the foot bright, as though polished with a brush. — Bedford 
Mercury. : 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK. 

Tuar the necessity for this pretty art was first created by 
woman, no one we think, will disallow ; and that it was first 
practised, as it had been subsequently perfected, by her, is a 
fact of which we feel the most perfect conviction. This con- 
viction has been forced upon us by a train of reasoning 
which will so readily saggest itself to the mind of all our 
readers, that we content ourselves by naming the results, 
assured that it is uanecessary to trouble them with the inter- 
vening steps. Only one link of the chain of “ circumstantial! 
evidence” will we adduce, and that is afforded by the ancien 
engraving to which we have before alluded.in our remarks 
upon Eve’s needle and thread. There, whilst our “ general 
mother ” is stitching away at the fig Jeaves in the most edify- 
ing manner possible, our “ first father,’ far from trying to 
‘put in a stitch for himself,” is gazing upon her in the most 
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utter amazement. And while she plies her busy task as if 
she had been born to stitchery, his eyes, not his fingers, 

‘“ Follow the nimble fingers of the fair,” 
with every indication of superlative wonder and admiration. 
In fact, it is no slight argument in favor of the original in- 
vention of sewing by women, that men very rarely have wit 
enough to learn it, even when invented. There has been.no 
lack of endeavor, even amongst the world’s greatest, and. 
mightiest, but poor work have they made of it.—Wilton’s 
Art of Needle-Work. 





LONGEVITY. 

Tuere is at present alive, in the island of Harris, a man 
who was born in 1730, and has attained, or rather turned, the 
110th year of his age. From his youth upwards he has cher- 
ished all the feelings that constitute the true Celtic character, 
and was deemed trustworthy enough to become one of the 
attendants of Mr. M’Leod, tacksman of Beruera, during bis 
sojourn in a hiding place that blood-hounds could pot reach, 
subsequent to the disastrous battle of Culloden. The spot 
chosen was Uamba Ulludal: and while thus secreted, he 
fared better than Baron Bradwardine, by clansmen and 
friends, who supplied him with venison, mutton, fish, and 
other necessaries, obtained by hunting dexterity or other- 
wise, and served according to the rude fashion of the times. 
The name of the individual, who has seen generation after 
generation committed to the grave, is John Martin ; his facul- 
ties of speech, sight and hearing are unimpaired, and he is 


still so hale in bodily health, that in good weather, he thinks 


nothing of travelling to the top of the highest hill in Harris. 


— Glasgow Chronicle. 


ARTIFICIAL STAINING OF MARBLE. 
Tuis art was practised by the ancients, and is described by 


|Zosimus : it is now making considerable advance at Verona. 
The results are as follows: —A solution of nitrate of silver 


penetrates the marble, and communicates a deep red color to 
it. A solution of nitrate of gold penetrates less deeply, and 
Verdigris 
sinks to the depth of a line into the marble, and gives a fine 


green. A solution of dragon’s blood communicates a beauti- 


ful red color, and gamboge a yellow tint. To apply these 
two colors, it is necessary to polish the marble with a puuuce 
stone, to dissolve the gum resins in hot alcohol, and put 
them on with a camel hair pencil. The tinctures obtained 
from woods, as Brazil wood, logwood, &c., penetrate deeply 
into marble. Tincture of cochineal, with the addition of a 
little alum, gives marble a fine scarlet color, similar to Afri- 
can marble. Artificial orpiment produces, when dissolved 
in ammonia, a lively yellow color. If verdigris be boiled 
with white wax, and the mixture be applied to the marble, 
and then removed when it has cooled, it will be found to 
have penetrated five lines, and to have produced a fine eme- 
rald color. When it is wished to apply the different colors 
in succession, some precautions are necessary. The tinctures 
prepared by spirit of wine and by the oil of turpentine are 
to be applied to the marble while it is hot ; but the dragon’s 
blood and gamboge are to be used with the marble when 
cold. For this purpose, it is necessary to dissolve them in 
alcohol, and employ the solution of gamboge first. This, 
which is clear, soon becomes turbid, and affords a yellow 
precipitate. Those parts of the marble which are covered 
with the tincture, are then to be heated, by passing over them, . 
at the distance of half an inch, a red hot iron plate, or a 
charcoal chauffer ; it is then allowed to cool, and the iron is 
to be agair passed over those portions where the color has 
not penetrated. When the yellow color has been imbibed, a 
solation of dragon’s blood is to be applied in the same man- 
ner: and, while the marble is hot, the other vegetable colors 
may be communicated. The last colors to be applied are 
those in union with the wax. These must be used with 
great caution, because the slightest excess of heat causes 
them to penetrate deeper than is necessary, which renders 
them less adapted for delicate work. During the operation, 
cold water should be occasionally thrown upon them — Lon- 


don Herald. 


Privinece oF THE Lapizs 1n Lear Year.—In the ancient 
Anglu-Saxon law, which still remains in force, it is ewacted : 

“ Albeit as often as Leape Yeare doathe occurre, the woman 
holdeth the prerogative over the menne, in matter of court- 
shippe, love, and matrimonie ; soe that when the lacie pro- 
poseth, it shall not be lawful for menne to say her nae; but 
shall receive her proposal in all good courtesie.” 
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THE ELECTROTYPE. 

Tus Post Office authorities have issued a new envelope, 
to replace those first brought into use under the present sys- 
tem. This envelope contains on the right hand corner a 
neat medallion portrait of her Majesty, but, in consequence 
of representations which have been made to Col. Maberly, 
of the facility with which the mark can be forged, orders 
have been given not to supply any more of the envelopes. 
On Monday the lecturer on chemistry at the Polytechnic In- 
stitotion stated, when lecturing on this wonderful discovery, 
that he had offered to teach nine of the most ignorant boys 
the Post Office authorities in London could select, so that in 
48 hours each boy should produce 1000 copies of the new 
medallion, so perfect that the most skilfal artist should not 
be able to detect which were the genuine and which were 
the counterfeit. The lecturer exhibited some models which 
were taken from the original, quite perfect, and stated that, 
as the medallion was made to produce others from itself, the 


which was the authorized copy. He added that, having 
made this known to Government, he was engaged on a series 
of experiments, by their authority, to show the applicability 
of the invention to forgery. In fact this invention, which 
has not been known more than twelve months, must create 
a complete revolution in the science of copying prints, docu- 
ments, and indeed everything ; for by means of the electro- 
type, everything which is a substance can be exactly copied, 
and a copper plate produced from a mere copy of the en- 
graving, with every line so distinctly marked, that even the 
artist himself would be unable to discover whether a print 
from the plate so produced was taken from the plate he had 
engraved, or from the electrotype plate, for even the slip of 
the graver would be shown as exactly in the one as the other. 
In case of prosecution for forgery too, most probably some 


difficulty would arise as the law at present stands, for instead |} 


of the production of the electrotype being a false and counter- 
feit imitation, it would be an exact copy, the original (being 
made to reprodace itself) say, for instance, a £5 note, the 
only guard against forgery of notes now being the paper — 
English paper. 


THAMES TUNNEL. 

Ar the annual meeting of the proprietors in this under- 
taking, held on Tuesday, Mr. Brunel explained briefly the 
ditficulties he had had to contend with, in sinking the shaft 
on the Middlesex side of the river, and remarked that there 
was no doubt of the full completion of the work, which would 
last for ages. Notwithstanding the influx of the Thames 
into the works, not a fracture, or the settlement in the work 
of a hair's breadth, had taken place. The workmen had 
had to contend with fire as well as water in the progress of| 
the work — still, since the resumption of the operations, only 
one man had lost his life. Frequently men had been carried 
out senseless, owing to the gas that was generated in the 
progress of the works, but all difficulties had been overcome, 
and in the present year, the tunnel would be completed. It 
was stated during the proceeding, that the total outlay, in- 
clading the government loans, was about £400,000. The: 
number of visiters last year was 34,000, being 3,000 more| 
than in the year preceding ; and the amount received from 


them was £1,700. The balance sheet showed a sum in hand | honest as the open self-praise of Richardson, the celebrated 


of £14,000. — English paper. 





COUNSELLORS’ FEES. 

Counsettors’ fees were not known till the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. The counsellors up to that period were 
considered as holding honorary situations. It is true they 
had a certain stipend from the crown, but it was ‘no cure, 
no pay,” as regarded their client. Up to the reign alluded 
to, the king generally presided (especially Edward the First, 
who was called the English Justinian,) in the King’s Bench ; 
hence the honor of pleading before the sovereign was con- 
sidered in @ measure equivalent to the golden fee. It was’ 
at the latter end of this monarch’s reign that given fees were 
first practised. The custom, however, had prevailed long 
before in other countries. The translator of the Hedaya, (a 
commentary on the Mussulman laws,) in his preliminary 
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ple of Richardson, and instead of sending their anonymous 
puffs of themselves to distant papers, sometimes across the 
Atlantic, let them honestly prefix them to an edition of their 
works. 


Negaristan, whereby he obtained in one night fees to the 
amount of fifty thousand gold denars, at a round computa- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars! What would some 
of our celebrated lawyers say to this? Their paltry fees of 
two or three hundred dollars would have been mere drops 


in the bucket of Aboo Yoosaf. Tue Conpirion or Texas.—It seems the inhabitants of 


Texas, notwithstanding the thinness of their population, and 
the absolute necessity of productive Jabor, have been playing 
the reckless game of speculation, like all the rest of the 
Americans. The prospect, however, of an invasion of their 
territory by the Mexicans, has very much declined ; and the 
people are now rapidly settling down to the cultivation of 
the soil. The extreme scarcity of money is said to have in 
a measure pat a stop to speculation, so that the good that 
proceeds from this scarcity, in regard to speculation, may 
more than balance the evil it produces by occasioning com- 
mercial embarrassments. The people are beginning to see 
that their prosperity depends not upon loans or upon banks, 
but upon the broad foundation of the soil. Travellers who 
have returned from Texas and from our Western States and 
Territories, are unanimous in remarking, that success in 
those parts of the country can be obtained only by the same 
means which will ensure it in New England. Without 
labor no man can become rich in the West, unless he owns 
capital to serve as a foundation for wealth. One may live 
upon a smaller income in the West, than his circumstances 
would require in this part of the country ; because there he 
may clothe himself, if he please, in the skins of beasts, and 
live in a wigwam, and as he has no genteel neighbors, 
nobody will ridicule his taste. If one has a passion for 
roaming and adventure, let him seek his fortane in the back- 
woods, but if he loves good society and seeks domestic tran- 
quillity, let him stay at home. 


, DIMINUTION OF THE SUN. 
Baron Lixpexeav, who sometime since published a work 
on the diminution of the solar mass, says, that the sun may 
have been imperceptibly subject to successive diminution 
since the science of astronomy has been cultivated. Baron 
Lindeneau supposes the Sun’s diameter to be 800,000 miles : 
4,204,000,000 feet, or nearly 2000 seconds. We have not, 
he observes, hitherto possessed any instrument for measur- 
ing the diameter of the heavenly bodies to a second. The sun 
may therefore diminish 1-2000th of its diameter, or 2,102,000 
feet, without the possibility of its being perceived. Supposing 
the sun to diminish, daily, 2 feet, it would require three thou- 
sand years to render the diminution of a second of its diame- 
ter visible. 
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Tue Cvza Bioopxounps. —In a report of a speech of Mr. 
Giddings of Ohio, as published in the National Intelligencer, 
we find a very probable explanation of the ineffective char- 
acter of the bloodhounds in trailing Indians. From this 
speech we learn that the expenditure of five thousand dollars 
in Caba was not, as has been supposed, for the purpose o! 
trailing Indians. It has been officially announced that they 
were sent for and obtained, for the purpose of catching fugi- 
tive slaves! Thus it seems that our military officers in Flor- 
ida have been openly engaged in the business of capturing 
fugitive slaves, under the pretence of carrying on the Indian 
war. “The taking of fugitive slaves,” says Mr. Giddings, 
“is regarded by northern people as a most ignominious em- 
ployment ;” and hence, we suppose, the inducement for im- 
porting bloodhounds for this purpose. The motives for car- 
rying on this Seminole war were after all very contemptible. 
Gen. Jesup says that “the lands occupied by these Indians 
would not pay for the medicines used by our troops while 
employed against them.”’ The Indians, even of the most 
peaceable tribes, are undoubtedly very bad neighbors to 
white men; yet we doubt not that the former have in the 
majority of cases more reason to complain of injustice than 
the latter. The Indians are perhaps the most cruel and 
revengeful ; the whites certainly the most unjust and de- 
ceitful. 


Howarp THe PuiLanturorist. — We believe the domestic 
affections are felt in the highest degree by those individuals 
who are most susceptible of enthusiasm in the cause of hu- 
manity. It was a disappointment in his domestic relations 
which led the great Howard to that pursuit which he never 
afterwards abandoned. He related to a friend “that it was 
the death of a wife whom he tenderly loved, that induced 
him to devote himself so entirely to this employment, as a 
relief under so severe a domestic affliction.” 


Tar Ossequies.—The celebration, on Tuesday last, of 
funeral honors in memory of President Harrison, was ex- 
tremely grand and imposing, . The day was favorable, though 
cold, and both the military and civic portions of the procession 
were large and in fine array. The procession was between 
two and three miles long. The exercises in Faneuil Hall 
are spoken of in the highest terms by those who were favored 
with an opportunity of hearing them —a privilege which but 
a small portion of the vast throng could obtain. The oration 
Setr-Prarse. —Itis well known to the public (in private), |/of Mr. Choate, it is presumed, will soon be published. 
that some of our most notorious literary characters have 
been in the habit of puffing themselves in anonymous arti- 
cles, which they publish in periodicals with which they are 
supposed to have no connection. This practice, which has 
been in fashion of late years, and which is the real founda- 
tion of certain great names in the literary world, is not so 


Deatu or Ricuarp Havenuton, Esq. — Our whole city was 
saddened on Saturday last, by the afflicting intelligence, 
which circulated with surprising rapidity, of the sudden 
death of Mr. Haughton, the talented editor of the Atlas. 
He was to have sailed in the Acadia on that day, and was 
entrusted with despatches frum our Government to our Min- 
ister in London. He went from his office late in the fore- 
noon, in his usual health, which has been for some time 
feeble, and while preparing to go on board, was suddenly 
seized, as is supposed, with apoplexy, and died in an hour. 
His funeral was attended on Monday, from the Bowdoin 
Street Church, where an appropriate discourse was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Winslow, and he was attended to the tomb by 
a large concourse of his mourning fellow citizens. 


author of Sir Charles Grandison. To Pamelia is prefixed a 
letter from the author, consisting of one of the most minutely 
labored panegyrics of the work itself. Though the letter is 
not subscribed with Richardson’s name, there is no attempt 
to disguise the source of it. He has, in several places, con- 
trived to repeat the striking parts of the narrative, which 
shows his fertility of imagination to great advantage. To 
the author’s own edition of his Clarissa is appended an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the sentiments dispersed throughout 
the work ; and such was the fondness that dictated this volu- 
minous arrangement, thatthe most trifling and familiar apho- 
\Tisms, seem alike to be the object of their author’s admira- 
jtion. Among these self-admiring sayings, we find such 
trivial ones as these: —“ Habits are not easily changed ;” 
“Men are known by their companions ;” and others equally 
astute. It would seem as if instead of an author comment- 


Return or Mr. Sparxs.—Jared Sparks, whose biographies 
of Washington and other distinguished men have given new 
lustre to his previously high reputation, and who has been 
for some time at Paris, engaged in the search of materials 
for a new history of the American revolution, returned to 
this city in the Columbia. The French Government gave 
him every facility for the prosecution of his researches, and 





discourse mentions, among the most celebrated lawyers of 
India, (native,) one Aboo Yoosaf, who flourished about 
A. D. 750. He not only acquired a high degree of fame by; 
his legal knowledge, but also amassed a very considerable 
fortune in the space of a few years. He is reported to have 
been @ person of great acuteness, ready wit, and prompt in 
eX pedients ; of which a remarkable instance is recorded in 











as the archives of France are rich in documents relating to 
our early struggles, he has undoubtedly brought home val- 
uable acquisitions. ‘i 





ing on his own works, it was some English or American 
| Stage-monger commenting upon their god Shakspeare. In 
|his third and final labor, to each volume of Sir Charles 
Grandison, is not only prefixed a complete index, with as 
| much exactness as if it were a history of England ; but there 
|is also appended a list of the similes and allusions in the vol- 
jume. We recommend to modern authors to imitate the exam- 


Kentvucxy Stave Lasor.— The law prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves into Kentucky, which the Legislature of 
that State, much to.its honor, refused to repeal last winter, 
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by a vote of about two to one, has been pronounced to be|| The St. Louis Gazette mentions the probability that some- 
unconstitutional by Judge Woolley of the Circuit Court of ||time within the next fifteen years, another star will be added 
the State. The decision will be carried up to the Court of}|to our constellation, with the title of the State of Dacoran. 
Appeals. Judge Woolley is a son-in-law of Robert Wick-||It will extend, according to that paper, over the prairie re- 
liffe, the principal advocate of the repeal of the law ; and//gion north of Iowa, stretching probably from the Missouri to 
what is somewhat singular, he was a member of the Senate the Mississippi river, embracing the country watered by the 





when it was originally enacted, and voted in favor of its 
passage! His present decision will probably be sustained, 
as the lawyers are mostly in favor of a repeal of the law; 
but it will be a sad day for Kentacky. 


Fine at Norta Benpo.—The seat of Gen. Harrison, at 
North Bend, took fire on the 12th inst., and the first report 
was that it was wholly destroyed. We are happy to learn, 
however, that the fire was arrested, after destroying the west 
wing of the mansion, by the energetic efforts of the Irish 
laborers on the canal which is being constructed in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Mrs. Harrison had left home and pro- 
ceeded as far as Cincinnati, where she met the sorrowful 
intelligence of her husband’s death. 


Oerklp Mecrorv. 


Tne Mayor and Aldermen have decided against the peti- 
tion of the citizens for a meeting to decide by a popular vote 
whether licenses to retail ardent spirits shall be granted in 
Boston the ensuing year. 

A large quantity of machinery, combining the whole of 
the apparatus for carrying on coining on a most extensive 
scale, made in France, has been seized in Tioga county, Pa. 
Dies of most finished workmanship, for coining dollars, half 
dollars, quarters, eagles, half eagles and quarter eagles, 
were discovered. Crucibles, files, a large quantity of metal 
in sheets, ready for working, and all the necessary articles 
for coining, a large number of skeleton keys, above a han- 
dred different impressions of keys, and a hundred different 
sets of files were also found. 

One of the workmen attached to the Baltimore Shot Tower, 
while passing through Howard’s Park, at an early hour in 
the moruing, last week, heard-a flock of wild geese passing 
over him, and looking up, saw something white descending 
towards the ground. He took off his hat containing his 
handkerchief, and was thus enabled to catch, unbroken, a 
large goose egg, which had been sent down by one of the 
aerial party referred to. 

The grading of the railroad from Concord, N. H., to the 
Nashua and Boston railroad, has been commenced at the 
southern extremity, and will be vigorously prosecuted until 
completed. Boston is extending her iron roads farther and 
farther into the interior every year. 

A villain has recently succeeded in drawing $13,000 from 
the Lafayette Bank in Cincinnati, and $23,000 from the Bank 
of America at New York, by forged certificates of deposite. 
A reward of $5000 is offered for his apprehension. 

The ice in the Kennebec broke up, through the entire 
length of the river, as far up as it was frozen, on Monday, 
the Sthinst. Last year it broke up on the 24th of March. 

The time honored “ bell of Independence,” which hangs in 
the State House at Philadelphia, was tolled on the news of 
President Harrison’s death, for the first time since the death 
of Gen. Washington. 

Budd, the man recently detected in swindling the Union 
Bank at Nashville, Tenn., has confessed the false entries 
laid to his charge, and ‘is in jail. He is a son-in-law of the 
Rev. J. N. Maffit, and has hitherto borne a high and an hon- 
orable character. 

The steamer Trapper, belonging to the American Fur 
Company, left St. Louis on the 7th inst. for the Yellow Stone 
River. On board were a large number of hunters, all of 
whom appeared in the highest spirits, and the deck was 
strewed with their paraphernalia. She will be absent about 
four months. 

The President has taken up his residence in the mansion 
assigned to his official station, and, at appointed hours, re- 
ceives his friends there. 

Ex-Recorder Morris is elected Mayor of New York by a 
majority of 372 votes. 

Hon. Alexander H. Everett has been appointed President 
of Jefferson College, St. James Parish, Louisiana, and has 
accepted the appointmeni. 

Strenuous efforts are now being made in Liverpool, to con- 





St. Peter's, the Sioux and Jaques rivers, and include a part 
of the Coteau de Prairie. Its latitude will be the same as 
Michigan, northern New York, Vermont and New Hamp- 
Shire, with a soil far superior to the average of these States 
taken together. 

The barque Clarion, belonging to Messrs. Glover, in New 
York, and intended as a packet between that port and Ha- 
vana, and which has been fitted with Ericson’s propellers, 
proceeded to sea on Wednesday, on her first voyage, and 
passed down the bay at the rate‘of six and a half knots, 
against wind and tide! She is expected to make the voyage, 
out and home, in about three weeks! We shall see, as John 
Quincy Adams says, what we shall see. 

A Portuguese slaver was lately carried into Rio Janeiro by 

the British brig-of-war Tower. She had 380 slaves on board, 
and had Jost 140 on the passage! 

The Little Rock Gazette of the 24th ult., states that a war 
had broken out between the Choctaw and Kickapoo Indians. 
The Kickapoos, it is said, have for a number of years been 
encroaching on the Choctaw lands. The Choctaw Council 
passed a law commanding them to leave their territory, 
which the Kickapoos refused to do, but assembled their tribe, 
numbering twelve hundred warriors, determined to resist 
the execution of the Choctaw law. ; 

Letters from all parts of the United States for the continent 
of Europe, except Austria and her territories, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Italian states including Sicily, may now be for- 
warded through England without payment of the postage in 
advance. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have placed at the 
disposal of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 10,000 copies 
lof the New Testament in the New Zealand language. 

Hermon Le Roy, Esq., father-in-law of Daniel Webster, 
died at New York on the 3ist ult., in the 84th year of his 
age. The American states that for nearly two-thirds of that 
long term of life Mr. Le Roy had been honorably connected 
with the commerce of that city. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue steam-packet Columbia arrived at this port on Monday 
afternoon, from Liverpool, having left that port on the 4th 
of the present month. 

The news by this arrival is not important. A revolution- 
ary movement of some hot-headed youths in Marseilles had 
been quelled without difficulty. The cotton market had de- 
clined a little —trade and manufactures were in a wretched 
condition, and the papers were rejoicing in news by the 
Britannia favorable to peace with this country. 

The Columbia brought to this city 35 passengers from 
Liverpool, besides 16 from Halifax. 

The London Times of the 2d of April says, that the Brit- 
ish Government received despatches from Mr. Fox by the 
Britannia steamer, and that those despatches leave no doubt 
of an amicable and immediate settlement between the United 


States and Great Britain, as far as regards the question of 


M’Leod. 

A good deal of alarm existed in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the steamer-packet President. The New York 
packet ship Virginia, which sailed on the 14th ult., three 
days after the President, arrived on the 2d inst. 

The London Naval and Military Gazette says that sixteen 
war-steamers are ordered to be built, six of the first class 
and ten of the second, all to be armed with guns of ten-inch 
calibre. 

The Great Western was to have left England on the 3d 
inst.—but could not get passengers for New York. She 


then advertised for Halifax, but with no better success — her 


time of sailing was then postponed to the 8th inst. 


The health of Ibrahim Pacha is very precarious, if not ab- 


solutely in an alarming state. The habits of intemperance 
which he has indulged, and which have become confirmed, 


have made serious inroads on his constitution, to which re- 
cent anxiety and the mortification of defeat have added their 


effects. 







































and finding the Arabs behind the rocks, they attacked them 
with impetuosity. The sight, which was witnessed by nu- 
merous spectators from the shore, was dreadful. The Arabs 
struggled hard with their assailants, but the latter were al- 
ways victors. A few of the Arabs who were only wounded, 
swam from the reefs, but they were fired a: from the shore. 
The principal inducement to the heroism of the French sol- 
diery was the plunder of the Kabyles, whose muskets and 
yataghans are very valuable. 

The ship Panama, Capt. Benjamin, from China, has ar- 
rived at New York. She sailed from Whampoa on the 6th 
of January. The blockade by the British, still remained in 
force — but the Panama came out by a special passport from 
Commodore Bremer. It is said that the English merchants 
were very indignant in consequence. 

The Bogue forts were to be bombarded on the 7th of Jan- 
uary —the next day after the Panama sailed. Every thing 
was in readiness on board the British squadron. The trade 
is not to be re-opened. The Panama and the Kosciusko 
were the only ships allowed to depart with cargoes of teas. 

It appears, according to the late advices from Canton, that 
during the past year the abominable traffic in opium, not- 
withstanding the edicts of the Emperor, has been carried on 
in China, to an extent unprecedented in any former year. 
Not less than 30,000 chests have been sold at Canton and on 
the coast, at an average price of not less than $600 per chest, 
drawing from the country, coin and bullion to the amount of 
eighteen millions of dollars! 


Business WMrectoryp, 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Isaac F. Suerarp, Teacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 








HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Iet on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


. THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
| No. 17 ‘Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
‘Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
!travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strone, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Ruszell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookhinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red, 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 95 Washington, Boston. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filied with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the pureet, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

DvD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 


A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 

of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 

handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they wil} 

furnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
golume to subscribers, for $5.00. 


The French papers describe a frightful slaughter of 130 


struct vessels of mahogany. It is said to possess all the good ||Kabyles at Djegally; many died in defence of the place, 


The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three, 


qualities of other timber, without any of the defects. others escaped to an island, whither at daylight next day the 


The Penobscot is clear of ice at Bangor. French soldiery swam with their Biyonets in their mouths, 
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A BALLAD.—FROM “THE SONGS OF THE GRAVE AND GAY,” BY T. H. BAYLY. 


tears, This heart is touch’d by 
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your des-pair, And trem-bies at 


"TIS TIME: 
OR, THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL, 


°T was on a winter’s morning, 
The weather was wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning, 
The father roused his child ; 
Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, “+ The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !”* 


“ Father, ('m up, but weary, 

I scarce can reach the door, 

And long the way and dreary — 
Oh, carry me once more ! 

To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 

They killed my little brother, — 
Like him [ll work and die!” 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, 
The joad was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day, 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, as she grew weaker, 
The threads they oftner broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose, 
Her day begun and ended 
As crue! tyrants chose, 
At length a little neighbor 
Her half-penny she paid, 
To take her last hour’s labor, 
While by her frame she taid. 


At iast, the engine ceasing, 
The captives homeward rushed ; ~ 
She thought her strength increasing — 
’T was hope her spirits flushed ; 
She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell, and rose no more, 
Till by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


At night, with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child, 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled : 
Again, the factory’s ringing, 
Her last perception tried ; 
When, from her.straw bed springing, 
‘« Tis time!” she said — and died. 





A Lone Yanrn.— A Leeds (English)-paper states that the 
longest rope on record, in one unspliced piece, has just been 
finished in Sunderland. It is upwards of four thousand yards 
jong, and is seven inches in circumference, and twelve tons 
in, weight, and will cost about £400. It is for the use of the 


3 ‘London and Birmingham Railway. 


THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPY, 

A Famous freebooter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth in- 
fested the island of Sheppy, and made frequent predatory 
incursions into the jnterior of Kent. This daring maraader 
was represented, by the village cicerone, to have been a no- 
bleman under sentence of outlawry, who intrenched himself 
in a stronghold which he possessed in the island, where he 
deposited all the contributions which his successsful levies 
on the purses of travellers had obtained. By adopting the 
often practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s feet the contrary 
way, he frequently escaped detection ; and even when hotly 
pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the noble animal he 
rode preserved him from his enemies, and carried him to a 
place of security. Thus the fame of the horse nearly rivalled 
that of his rider, whose exploits at length became so bold 
and frequent that the whole country rose up against him ; 
and finding himself too closely beset in his island to hope 
for extrication, he was compelled to surrender at discretion. 
and to implore the mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then upon 
one of her progresses on board the Admiral’s ship at the 
Nore. The Queen, it is said, not disinclined to show favor 
to a man whose personal valor, determined perseverance, 
and fertility of resource, were interesting, on account of the 
air of romance which characterized his adventures, offered 
to grant his life upon terms in keeping with the wild tenor 
of his lawless career. The conditions were, that he should 
swim on horseback three times round the flag ship; and 
should he escape the perils incident to such a trial, his sen- 
tence of outlawry should be reversed, and a general pardon 
extended to all his offences. 

The Knight of Sheppy agreed to the terms; armed at all 
points, he bestrode his favorite companion, whose spirits he 
invigorated by copious draughts of brandy; plunging at 
once into the foaming tide, the steed and its master swam 
gallantly round the destined ship. The second extraordinary 
evolution was performed with equal skill and bravery. At 
the third, ljttle more than the heads of the horse and its rider 
could be perceived, buffeting with the weltering waves, 
which seemed at every instant to threaten their instant an- 
nibilation : straining nerve and sinew to the utmost, the 
gallant animal ceased not to struggle with the interminable 
billows until the painful task was completed, and his wearied 
limbs rested on the shore. The place of landing was wild 
and desolate : a lofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, and 
concealed every human habitation from view. No friend 
or relation hastened to meet the successfal adventurer 
with congratulations on his safety, and no sound could be 
heard save the harsh croak of the raven from his eyry, 
answering the dull murmur of the sweeping waves below : 
but at the moment when the exhausted charger gained a firm 
footing on his parent earth, a withered and decrepit hag, 
whose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds, streaming in the 
wind, ill concealed the hideous deformity of her squalid form, 
started from a recumbent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled 
finger with which she bad traced unhallowed spells upon the 
sand, shrieked out an ill-omened prophecy. “Beware of 
that horse!” cried the beldam, with a triumphant laugh of 
malice ; “although he has now saved your life, he shall be 






































iy me not, the false one scorns, 
This heart is md doen te’ despair, 
our 
And trembles at your A trang r 





the cause of your death.” ‘Thou liest, fiend of mischief!’ 
cried the brutal and superstitious knight: , “thus I falsify 


thy dark prediction,” and drawing his sword, he plunged it 


into the body of the faithful animal, which fell dead upon 
the beach. Several years of uninterrupted prosperity passed 
away; but at length, being accidentally led to the scene of 
his most extraordinary adventure, he pointed out to a friend 
the skeleton of the slaughtered horse, which, bleached by 
successive winters, still lay extended on the sand: repeating 
the prophecy of the witch, he laughed derisively, and spurn- 
ing the head with his foot, separated it from the body by the 
stroke. He did not perceive that in the act a small sharp 
bone had penetrated his buskin; the wound was inconsider- 
able, and disregarded: but becoming more serious, it ended 
in a mortification, which speedily carried him to his grave. — 
London Weekly Review. 


EDUCATION IN CANADA, 

Tr is stated that among the Canadian French, below the 
rank of their doctors and notaries, not one in one thousand 
can distinguish one letter in the alphabet from another. 
Even a French sheriff, in summoning a grand jfry from the 
important and populous districts of Montreal and Quebec, 
the very head quarters of erudition, one would suppose, has 
never yet been able to get a quorum who could write their 
own names; and incredible as it may appear, nothing is 
more common than to see presentments of nuisances and 
other grievances elaborately detailed in the public news- 
papers, under the authority of the grand jury, with the as- 
sent of twelve out of seventeen members, signed by a cross 
[thus : J]. In the country parts it is rare that a foreman 
can be found sufficiently advanced in the occult art of pen- 
manship, to put together with accuracy the letters composing 
his name. 

Some queer fellow in Philadelphia inquires of Mr. Chan- 
dler of the Gazette, the meaning of Dry Wine. Wine being 
a liquid, it strikes the inquiring gentleman as a little.out of 
ordertocallitpry. The editor’s answer is very satisfactory. 
He says dry wines mean wine imported in empty bottles. 

A New Face.—A priest having been overhauled by a 
bishop for attending a ball, and mingling with lewd com- 
pany, the former replied : —‘‘ May it please your reverence, 
I wore a mask.” ‘Ob! well,” returned the. bishop, “that 
puts a new face on the affair.” 

“Woman.— A mother —she cherishes and corrécts us: & 
sister — she consults and counsels us: a sweetheart —she 
coquets us: a wife—she comforts and confides in us: with- 
out her, what would become of us?” 


A smoot sea never made a skilful mariner. 





She Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 pet 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance, Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Pablishers. : 





